ENDS AND MEANS
good conditions in other departments of life. As usual it
is not a question of simple cause and effect, but of complex
interrelationship, of action and reaction. Good education
will be fully effective only when there are good social
conditions and, among individuals, good beliefs and feel-
ings; but social conditions, and the beliefs and feelings of
individuals will not be altogether satisfactory until there is
good education. The problem of reform is the problem
of breaking out of a vicious circle and of building up a
virtuous one in its place.
The time has now come when we must ask ourselves
in what precisely a good education consists. In the first
years and months of infancy education is mainly physi-
ological; the child, to use the language of the kennel, is
house-trained. In the past this seemed a trivial and un-
savoury matter which it was at once unnecessary and
indelicate to discuss. In the words of Uncle Toby Shandy,
one wiped it up and said no more about it. Modern
psychologists have discovered that the subject is by no
means a trivial one and that, for the infant at least, excretion
and the process of house-training are matters of the deepest
concern. In this context I need mention only the work of
the late Dr. Suttie, whose book, The Origins of Love and
Hatred^ contains an interesting chapter on the effects of
early house-training upon the emotional life of human
beings. These effects, it would seem, are generally bad;
and he gives reasons for supposing that our emotional
life would be much more serene if our training in cleanliness
had not started so early. Messy children are a nuisance;
but if, by allowing them to make their messes, we can
guarantee that they shall grow up into gentle, unquarrel-
some adults, free from what Suttie calls our * taboo opt
tenderness/ the nuisance will be very bearable.
So much for the physiological education of infancy.
We now come to the moral and intellectual education of
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